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GERMAN AND FRENCH VIEWS OF PEACE 

By Jhr. Dr. B. DE JONG VAN BEEK EN DONK 

Secretaire General, Organisation Central Pour une Paix 
Durable, La Haye 

The purpose of my recent journey (November and 
December, 1916) to Germany and French Switzer- 
land was principally to find out more about the feelings 
in France and Italy with regard to a possibility for peace. 
The "Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Kaad" is regularly in 
connection with trustworthy people in Germany and in 
England, and has, therefore, constantly been able to give 
information to both these countries about the real feel- 
ings and honest attempts of the influential parties in 
those countries who strive to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. So it seemed to us to be of great consequence 
that, in order to counterbalance the claims of the Pan- 
Germanism party, with their absurd plans for conquests 
too often and too widely credited in England, the opin- 
ions of the other parties in Germany ought to be more 
known. Of these are the essays of Prof. Hans Del- 
bruck, and those of Ex-Minister Dernburg, which repre- 
sent fairly well the whole of the social democratic and 
liberal parties and a great part of the centrum. 
Equally, in Germany, we have often been able to give 
information about the feelings in England, and have 
pointed out with stress that no person of common sense 
in England thinks seriously about the "destruction" of 
Germany or the dethroning of the "Hohenzollern," and 
such like nonsensical claims, and that the possibility of 
a reconciliation is not so impossible as those who rely 
too much on the opinions in the Times, Daily Mail, or 
the Morning Post think. Thus we think that we have 
contributed towards the calming of feeling on both 
sides. By showing that the views of the governments 
in England and Germany do not really differ so much 
as is generally thought by those who consider the ex- 
treme utterings as important opinions, we hope to have 
in some way helped to convince the nations that the 
possibility of peace need no longer be discarded. 

We now felt ourselves called, by continuing' our "Auf- 
klarungsarbeit" (if I may be permitted the German 
word), to learn something about the true feeling in 
France and Italy. The pronouncing of conciliatory 
words by the Germans has always been kept back by the 
conviction that France would interpret each conciliatory 
word as a sign of weakness, and that it would therefore 
have not the remotest result. In Germany it was gen- 
erally believed that France would not consider any Ger- 
man propositions, and would never consent to peace 
until the Germans had been driven out of France and 
Belgium by force of weapons, and Germany had been 
conquered in a military sense. 

It was therefore of the greatest consequence for us to 
know whether this was really the opinion in France. 
During my stay in Switzerland I naturally spent a good 
deal of time in French-Switzerland (Geneva, Neu- 
ehatel, Lausanne, Fribourg, etc.), and spoke to a number 
of Frenchmen. My conversations with them convinced 
me that this supposition about the French feelings was 
wrong. 

Although in France every one is convinced of the 
unbroken determination and strength of the Allies to 



continue fighting until Germany has been brought to 
the point of condescending to a just peace, people in in- 
fluential and responsible circles are equally convinced of 
Germany's power. It is acknowledged that Germany 
has proved to be much stronger than was expected in the 
spring, and it is generally admitted that even if a com- 
plete victory were still possible, it would demand so 
much time and so many losses that it would be for 
France a blessing if an honorable peace could be ob- 
tained by negotiations. I maintain this opinion in the 
face of whatever the press or the various governments 
may say, for it has been constantly and unanimously 
repeated to me by Frenchmen and by French-Swiss, 
who must be considered to be fully enlightened as to the 
feelings of France. It is the custom in war to boast 
about one's own power and about the weakness of the 
adversaries. Both parties are doing this now. But 
none of these "plays to the gallery" express the real 
feeling, in Germany just as little as in the countries of 
the Entente. In France, however, the power of the ad- 
versary is fully realized, and a just peace, if obtainable 
without further combat, would be welcome there, even 
without a complete military victory. 

What would be, according to France, a just peace? 
Naturally France maintains, just like England, the 
claim for total independence of Belgium. In my opin- 
ion, this point will not prove a difficulty in the way of 
negotiations, as Germany also wishes this. 

France's second claim is much more difficult : Alsace- 
Lorraine. Fortunately, however, this claim is not so 
strong as the one concerning the restoration of Belgium, 
and France will be inclined towards concessions — I do 
not say fully, but perhaps partly — with regard to this 
desire, if it be clear that insistence in this matter would 
destroy the possibility of peace — provided, however, that 
the coming peace offers solid guarantees for being dura- 
ble. If I may judge rightly, these guarantees for the 
future are the chief desire of France. And we as 
pacifists can only be thankful for France's firm 'will. 
France desires an international treaty, guaranteed by 
the combined military and economical powers of the 
states of the world, to prevent future wars. She de- 
sires that when a state declares war, instead of follow- 
ing up the judgment of the International Court of 
Arbitration or the advice of a still-to-be-founded Inter- 
national Council of Conciliation, all the other states 
of the world ought to combat it till it condescends to 
follow up that advice. Several Frenchmen laid special 
stress on the fact that Briand was especially decided as 
to this point, and that he will not hear of exceptions, 
such as "national honor" or "vital interest," and that he 
will neither be contented with the plan of the American 
"League to Enforce Peace" — that the states will be 
allowed to declare war, if they have submitted previous 
international examination. No, not only "investiga- 
tion," but "execution," of the international decree or 
advice is necessary, and France will not even admit the 
smallest possibility for a "justified," or at least a "non- 
prohibited," declaration of war, for she wishes completely 
to remove every chance of might crushing right in the 
future. 

In securing the guarantees for a future durable peace 
the Neutrals can do useful work. The opinion of Lord 
Grey which he explained in his speech to the representa- 
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tives of the foreign press in October, was fully con- 
firmed by my French and the French-Swiss spokesmen. 
They unanimously agreed that a meeting of neutral 
governments to prepare the future state organization — 
the "League of Nations" — would be highly advisable. 
They even went as far as supposing that, if such a con- 
ference did lead to a collective declaration of the neutral 
European states and the principal American states as to 
their willingness to join a League of Nations with 
"force behind the right" (as Lord Grey termed it), that 
such a declaration would not only be of great importance 
and use for the future, but that it might now already 
lead to good results. That is to say, that such a col- 
lective declaration of the neutral governments to be 
willing in the future to cooperate to maintain the right 
against every one would promote the speedy possibility 
of concluding peace. 

From the French point of view the pressure on the 
neutrals to make a collective statement to this effect is 
quite understandable. France cannot forget the words 
pronounced by the German Imperial Chancellor: "Not 
kennt kein Gebot" ("Necessity knows no law"). Who 
could assure us that Germany, after having submitted 
to the international investigation, instead of proceeding 
at once to the force of arms, and after having been called 
upon to act in accordance with the international judg- 
ment, would not again repeat : "Not Tcennt hein Gebot." 
It is therefore not sufficient if Germany is inclined to 
join a "League of Nations." The present neutral states 
must positively declare that they also will take upon 
themselves all consequences resulting from such a 
League for Peace, promising, if necessary, to use their 
full economical and military power to assure, in com- 
mon cooperation with all other states, the fulfilment of 
these duties. 

Whatever may be thought of this French point of 
view, which met with great sympathy in French-Switz- 
erland, every one in Switzerland generally approved 
greatly of trie idea of the neutrals meeting and declar- 
ing that they were willing in the future to cooperate 
towards a safeguarding of peace and justice. This idea 
met with so much sympathy in both parts of Switzer- 
land that (and this is quite an exception) a committee 
was established to propagate this idea, with the French 
as well as the German-Swiss pacifists working together 
in the greatest harmony. The president is the Con- 
seiller d'etat Quartier-la-Tente from Neuchatel. The 
Regierungsrat Heinrich Scherrer, from St. Gallen, and 
the director of the social office from Geneve, A. de Meu- 
ron, are vice-presidents. A pacifist action led by a 
French Swiss as Quartier-la-Tente is certainly in the 
present times an exception! This wonder has been 
caused by the idea of a "conference of neutral govern- 
ments in favor of an international law-organization." 

I therefore left Switzerland most hopefully. 

The impressions I received in Germany certainly did 
not diminish this hopeful feeling. The German Impe- 
rial Chancellor's speech of November 9 had already 
proved to me that, without doubt, the German Govern- 
ment is at the side of the moderate party. The most 
striking parts of this speech — which, alas, has been con- 
sidered far too little — were his disapproval of annexa- 
tions and such like Gewaltpolitih and his readiness to 
join in the future an international league for peace, in 



order to prevent future peace being disturbed. In Ger- 
many I was constantly informed that the military party 
had been defeated. The democratic Germans are con- 
vinced that at the next elections of the Eeichstag the 
democrats will gain a great victory. They are convinced 
that the victory, which the left side has already obtained 
in Germany with regard to the international policy, will 
be followed by a victory concerning the N euorientierung 
of the inner policy. And that is precisely what the mil- 
itaristic party fears the most, and why it combats the 
Chancellor so fiercely. The conservatists and the mili- 
tarists realize fully that if the Chancellor succeeds now 
in cooperation with the left side to obtain peace, the 
Chancellor will also in the future cooperate with the 
left side and obtain the N euorientierung , and the Jun- 
Icerpartei will then greatly lose its influence. This is 
the reason why the militarists are against the Chan- 
cellor, and do not leave a way unused to combat him. 

All their fierceness, however, has not been able to 
prevent the Chancellor from still holding sway, and by 
virtue of this they themselves have been defeated. Be- 
fore and after the German peace proposal I spoke to 
members of the Eeichstag who occupy prominent places 
in the various parties. I likewise spoke to many poli- 
ticians and professors of great renown. They all agreed 
that the offer of Germany must be considered as a sin- 
cere attempt of the German Government to obtain peace 
by a mutual exchange of ideas. They assured me also 
that the German propositions will be very acceptable 
and fit to serve as a basis for further negotiations. They 
fully realize that the independence of Belgium and 
Serbia and their territorial integrity must be thor- 
oughly assured before there can be any question of 
peace. But they do not have the least doubt as to the 
right view the German Government has in this regard. 
The contents of the peace propositions will give full sat- 
isfaction as to this point. The "reale Garantien," 
which the Chancellor has often mentioned as a guaran- 
tee for the future, are, according to their idea, the 
founding of an International League for Peace which 
should prevent an offensive war. I still wish to point 
out the following fact: People frequently talk about a 
"German" peace, which would result from the accepting 
of German peace proposals, in the sense that Germany 
thereby would obtain an advantage. Ex-Minister Dern- 
burg has quite recently emphasized that the coming 
peace must not be a German one, nor an English one, 
but a world peace between states, with equal rights, and 
guaranteed by their combined powers against disturb- 
ance. 

A peace at this moment would surely be a new step 
on the road of an international organization. If, on the 
contrary, the Allies will continue to refuse a peace by 
negotiations, the Pan-German press will not refrain 
from exciting the people to new war hatred, and the 
democrats, with whose support the first peace proposals 
have been made, will more and more be sneered at on 
account of their having made an unworthy attempt 
towards reconciliation with the "arch enemy, England." 
It may then happen that the "Eiicksichtslosen" will 
again get the power in their hands, and consequently 
that the military party will grow in strength, in spite 
of the fact that the purpose of the Entente in contin- 
uing the war is just to destroy that party. Democratic 
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Germany, while realizing its present superiority to the 
Junkerpartei, asks the help of the democrats of the 
Entente to obtain a settlement which will protect the 
rights of all the peoples by founding an International 
League of Nations which will guarantee the future 
peace, and will assist the development of Germany in 
a democratic line. 



PREPAREDNESS AND GOOD HEALTH 

By WILLARD S. SMALL 

Principal of Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 

[The following selections, printed here with the kind con- 
sent of the author, are from Volume I of the Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1916, obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. (sixty- 
five cents). They constitute a view of the military training 
problem which, we are aware, is antagonistic to the opinions 
of many pacifists, yet, as a careful work backed by intelli- 
gence and experience, we feel these statements to be a dis- 
tinct contribution to the present discussion, which, in many 
instances, is altogether too vaguely and loosely propagated. — 
The Editors.] 

Once in a lifetime, or, it may be, once in a century, 
the common mind of a nation is so aroused and uni- 
fied as to make possible far-reaching educational recon- 
structions. Such was the case in the German States after 
the Battle of Jena. Such particularly is the case in 
the United States today. "Preparedness" has taken 
firm hold upon the national mind. The preparedness 
psychosis is accompanied by hysteria and ghost dancing, 
but it has been productive also of a real searching of 
the national heart. Beneath the confusion of tongues 
and the naive fancy that preparedness can be bought with 
great armaments and with mercenary soldiership, there 
is a gradually forming resolution to understand and to 
achieve real preparedness. There is sudden recognition 
of the truth that the very foundations of preparedness 
for war and for peace* are physical and moral discipline. 
It has required the scourge of fear, born of the horrors 
of the great war, to make vivid and real the thing that 
"everybody has known." The statistics of rejection of 
applicants for enlistment in the Army and Navy have 
been available for years and have been quite as sig- 
nificant heretofore as they are in 1916. Under the 
stimulus of the preparedness issue, they are suddenly 
exploited and uncritically interpreted as symptomatic 
of physical degeneracy of the Nation. In interpreting 
these figures it must always be remembered that the 
physical standards for recruits are very rigorous, and 
that most of the recruits in time of peace are young 
men who are temporarily out of employment, this second 
fact carrying the implication of a large admixture of 
physical incompetency. Allowing for these facts, how- 
ever, the figures are sufficiently impressive. 

In the year 1915 there were, in round numbers, 
160,000 applicants for enlistment in the United States 
Army. Of these 117,000 were rejected upon preliminary 
examination, and 7,000 of the remaining 43,000 were 
rejected upon detailed medical examination ; 30.000, or 
about 20 per cent, were accepted. 

The records of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
United States Navy Department, for the year ended 
December 31, 1914, show that, of the 72,410 applicants 



for original enlistment in the Navy and of 20,674 in 
the Marine Corps, 76 per cent of tne former and 82.4 
per cent of the latter were rejected for physical and 
mental disabilities; and that, during the year ended 
December 31, 1915, there were 73,028 applicants for 
original enlistment in the Navy, and 21,676 in the 
Marine Corps, of whom 75.4 per cent were rejected by 
the Navy, and 83 per cent by the Marine Corps, for 
like causes. 

The really impressive thing revealed by these figures 
is not that they demonstrate or even suggest physical 
degeneracy, but rather the fact that a very large part 
of the disabilities recorded are of such nature that they 
might have been corrected or prevented in childhood by 
health supervision in the schools, adequate medico- 
physical examination, corrective follow-up work, proper 
exercise and instruction in personal hygiene, and hy- 
gienic environment. Practically 50 per cent of the speci- 
fied disabilities recorded by the Navy and 40 per cent 
recorded by the Marine Corps would have yielded to 
remedial measures in childhood. 

It is this formidable fact — that the educational or- 
ganization has tolerated physical inefficiency, even if 
it is not a contributing cause— that the interest in pre- 
paredness is bringing acutely to the national conscious- 
ness. The realization of the folly and extravagance of 
such a lack of policy will become more vivid in the next 
two or three years. Professional educators will be a 
trifle ashamed of "resolving" at educational conventions 
that health is of paramount importance in education 
and forgetting about it when they return to their own 
routine. School boards and boards of estimate will be 
more likely to see the folly of spending large sums "now 
devoted annually to the reeducation of children held 
back in their classes in part, at least, by incapacitating 
though preventable and curable physical and mental 
defects," and think twice before making appropriations 
for health work in the schools on so penurious a scale 
that the work is crippled at its birth. The public, at 
least the thinking part of the public, will perhaps shake 
off its good-natured indifference and recognize the valid- 
ity of the health programs urged by earnest school and 
health administrators and by civic and philanthropic 
agencies. There is sufficient movement of the waters in 
many places to justify the hope, at least, that out of 
the preparedness psychosis there may be developed a 
genuine reconstruction of policy in regard to the place 
of health in education. 

Naturally enough the first fruit of this new spirit 
was a sudden, sporadic but widespread, and very un- 
critical demand for compulsory military training in 
the high schools and even in the elementary schools. 

In the first flush of enthusiasm no one stopped to in- 
quire very deeply what military training really involves, 
what is the specific physical and intellectual character 
of the raw material, the adolescent boy that is to be 
trained, and the specific national conditions, environ- 
mental and psychological, that must be met if prepared- 
ness is to be real, permanent, and constructive. 

The reaction of sober second thought, however, has 
come quickly, and the relation of military training to 
school organization is becoming fairly clear. Military 
training in a strict and technical sense will not be grafted 



